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WILL THIS SCENE 
LOSE ITS GAYETY ? 


The Dancing Rooms of 
New York Hotels May 
Still Be Crowded in Pro- 
hibition Days, but What a 
Difference! Receptacles 
fer Ginger Pop and Other 
Non-Intoxicating Thirst 
Quenchers Must Replace 
the Bottles and Wine- 
glasses Which Decorated 
the Tables. When the 
Above Picture Was Taken 
in the’ Cascade Room 
at the Biltmore, 
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DRY DAYS 
AHEAD 


Opposition Active as First 
Phase of Prohibition 
Draws Near 


N official of one‘of the two departments upon which 
will. fall the enforcement of wartime prohibition, 
when he was asked for a forecast in Washington a 
few days ago, replied: 

“Tt is one big mess.” 

He added that, although he was a prohibition man, hav- 
ing fought for it in his home State until it was won there, 
he thought a mistake had been made in attempting the tre- 
mendous undertaking of enforcement without the fullest 
preparation in advance, both in a carefully devised code 
and thereafter in the organization of extensive machinery 
necessary to carry the code inito effect. It would be much 
better for the cause, he said, if the Wartime Prohibition 
act were off the statute books, and if the time between now 
and Jan. 16 could be used in framing legislation and build- 
ing an organization for the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the United States Constitution. 

But this particular prohibitionist is at the opposite pole 
of opinion from those who direct the dry forces at Wash- 
ington. With probably not less than two-thirds of Con- 
gress in their control, and able té impose what policy they 
will, they have steadfastly refused to listen to any pro- 
posals for a postponement. [As this article is being 
written there is still a possibility of the wartime act’s 
modification by Presidential order. Its suspension, how- 
ever, would not lessen the anti-prohibitionists’ apparently 
+ losing fight against the Constitutional: Amendment, effec- 
tive next January.J : 

The Judiciary Committee of the House of Represefita- 
* tives is at work on.a proposed law. of 38 pages as.a code for 
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* wartime prohibition and the Eighteenth 


Amendment, but even with smooth sail- 
ing this measure is not expected to pass 
both houses for two weeks. If it were 
rushed through before that time, there 
would be required the period for the or- 
ganization of the machinery of enforce- 
ment it provides. At the head of. this 
machinery, as -proposed ir: view of the 
immense responsibility entailed, is a Pro- 
hibition Commissioner, and a_ special 
fund of $3,500,000 is appropriated to 
carry out the act. To try to start in 
without this, the opponents urge, is to 
run a large risk of a growth of disrespect 
-for law—this law in particular and indi- 
rectly all law—and at a time when re- 
spect for the law, owing to disorders over 
the world, is of enhanced inportance. 
The drys answer that wartime prohibi- 
tion is a law, and that it is the duty of all 
citizens to respect it and aid officers in 
its enforcement. On this subject E. C. 
Dinwiddie, Superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League. in Washington, said the 
other day: 

“We are not looking for trouble and 


swe do not expect any, but now is. the 
_ time, if it is necessary to try out Amer- 


ieanism, to see whether we stand for 
law and its enforcement. Many issues 
now exist which depend on respect for 
the law.” 

“Mr. Dinwiddie said that the militant 
probibition. sentiment in ‘all the- States 
would be called upon to see that viola- 
tions of the law were prosecuted. 


There are many sides to the prohibi-’ 


tion situation. The questions most dis- 
cussed today are the chances of the war- 


‘time act’s enforeement after June 30, and | 


the prospect of the wets’ being able to 
have the act set aside or to make a suc- 


“eessful attack on the constitutional 
~ amendment. 


As to enforcement of the law in effect 


at midnight tomorrow without the aid 
of the special code now being prepared 
forthe statute books, two departments 
are concerned. They are the Internal 
Revenue Bureau of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Department of Jus- 
tice. At present the authority of the 
Internal Revenue Department to enforce 
penalties grows out of its tax-collecting 
function. Of the Wartime Prohibitiot 
Act, which passed as a part of the Agri- 
cultural! bill, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue holds the following opinion: 

“ Enforcement of the prohibitions of 
the act, therefore, is not placed with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, or 
lodged anywhere in the Government, but 
is naturally left to the United States At- 
torney to enforce by prosecutions under 
the section of the act which provides 
that ‘any person who violates any of 
the foregoing provisions shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment not to exceed one 
year, or by fine not to exceed $1,000, or 
both such imprisonment and fine.’” 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
what department of the Government 
should include the proposed Prohibition 
Commi: . The following is from an 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Carter Glass, sent to the House Judiciary 
Committee: 

“1 beg to say that I am convinced that 
the Federal prohibitory laws can best 


be enforced through a Prohibition Com-, 
‘missioner, as outlined in the bill. In my 


belief, however, he and his agents and as- 
sistants should be a part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice.in the punishment of 


lawbreakers. The Department of Jus-’ 


tice has had considerable experience in 
enforcing prohibitory laws under the 
Webb-Kenyon act and the Reed amend- 


ment:. I therefore not only has, the. 


foundation of the necessary machinery 
for the more extensive enforcement of 


prohibition, but through this experience~ 
it should also be of greater assistance in 
making suggestions as to the enforce- 
ment than this department can be.” 

As it stands now, however, the com- 
mittee’s prevailing opinion is that the 
Treasury shall have the Prohibition Com- 
missioner, on the ground that there will 
still be some liquor tax collecting on 
liquor permitted for scientific purposes, 
and that as~special regulation will be 
necessary for the enforcement of the 
code, the prosecutor (that is, the Depart- 
ment of Justice) should not make the 
collections. Whichever department fi- 
nally. gets the Prohibition Commissioner, 
neither Treasury nor Justice is looking 
for it—that is, from the standpoint of 
preparations in advance. But there is no 
doubt that those laws now in force will 
be invoked by both departments, as far 
as possible, against violators of the War- 
time Prohibition act. 

A development that adds to the com- 
plexity of the situation is the announce- 
ment of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment that it will sell special tax stamps 
covering the sale of liquor for twelve 
months beginning July 1. This announce- 
ment contains the following: 

“The bureau will, in accordance with 
the opinion of the Attorney General, con- 
tinue to sell stamps to applicants. with 
the distinct, understanding that the pur- 
chase and possession of such stamps in 
nowise authorizes the manufacture or 
sale of the beverages for which such 
stamps may be intended.” 

Some people have interpreted this to 
mean that the coming dry spell will not 
last long, and that there will be a wet in- 
terim of several months before the Fed- 
eral amendment goes into effect in Jan- 
uary. There is no longer a chance that 
Congress w}il follow the advice of 
the President and repeal the Wartime 


Prohibition act. The only chance of a 
wet interval, therefore, would seem to be 
for the President to, issue a proclamation 
that, as the act provides, the war being 
concluded and demobilization completed, 
the prohibition is brought to an end. As 
this article is being written, the wets are 
saying Mr. Wilson will take such 
action on the theory that the demobiliza- 
tion of all our forces except thoge of the 
regular army is practically complete. 
The drys answer that it is idle to talk 
about the war’s being at an end until the 
Senate has’ ratified the Peace Treaty, 
and that when that will be done cannot . 
be foreseen. Between these two opinions 
there will be, as it looks now, an interval, 
before Jan. 16 when the war. will have 
been ended and all except the forces of 
the regular army demobilized. But it is 
a question with many whether a wet 
period of two or three months following 
a period of dry enforcement would not 
add to the confusion, as the ordinary 
vehicles of distribution, such as saloons, 
would not find it worth while-to open for 
such a. short time. : 

The uncertainty of the ground from, 
which to draw conclusions is shown by 
the forecast that some saloons will re- 
main open, if advice given them by coun- 
sel is followed. «In the wet States what 
is an “intoxicating”-liquor is not de- 


‘fined: on‘a per cent. of alcohol basis. In 


many of|the dry States this is fixed at 
one-half of 1 per cent., and that is the 
standard in the bill now before Congress. 


Few of the States have standards that 


are identical in all respects, so that when 
the present bill becomes a Federal law 
there will be much variance between the 
Federal and State viewpoints. Here 
enters the chief struggle, for, as one lead- 
ing wet advocate put it, they look for 
little of Congress, expecting it to carry 
out the will of the Anti-Saloon League, 








On the right of Congress to define “in- 
toxicating,” Wayne B. Wheeler, general 
counsel for the Anti-Saloon League, said 
last week: 

“ Congress has the same power to en 


fight—a 

forlorn hope many think, but they are 
preparing to make a determined attack 
on the measure, and a mass of individual 
litigation on this subject is soon to come. 
Preparatory thereto, meetings of attor- 
neys selected to carry on the battle are 
now being held. Im addition to private 
suits the Rhode Island Legislature has 
adopted a resolution instructing the At- 
torney General to bring suit to deter- 
mine the constitutionality of the amend- 
ment. “ 
In this resolution it is asserted that 
the amendment does not amend the sys- 
tem of government erected by the Consti- 
tution, but completely alters and trans- 
forms that system; that the amendment 
invests Congress with police powers in 
the States hitherto exclusively exercised 
by them, and thus makes a re ‘utionary 
change in the Government through such 
extension of the Federal power as t6 en- 
force upon the States a national police 
power to be exercised within their bor-. 
ders. The contention is-that each one. 
of the States would have to give its con- 


sent to such a change, on the ground that 
the amendment takes away a power re- 
served te the States. 

Rhode Island was the last State to 
ratify the Constitution, and before it 
finally decided to. do so, obtained an 
agreement that this among other powers 
should be reserved to the States by the 
Constitution; embracing “the ‘first ten 
amendments- constituting the niutional 
Bill of Rights,” the resolution states. 

Three other grounds besides the alle- 
gation of invasion of the States’ police 
powers are held to be of importance by 
the distillers’ lawyers for an attack on 
the amendment. Chief among these ia 
the contention that the amendment has 
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to the people.- Here it was that the wets 
opened up their referendum end of the 
fight. . The status of ‘the case is that 
Ohio is to vote on the prohibition 
referendum at the next November elec- 
tion.' California, another one of. the 
thirty-six, the wets assert,-is in a situa- 
tion closely similar to that of Ohio, but 
they contend ‘that, if Ohio should reject. 
the amendment, it would destroy the 
legality of the Secretary of State’s an- 
nouncement, and even if by that time the 
required thirty-six, referendum proof, 
had ratified, the Secretary wéuld have 


fective one year from the time of the 
announcement as the law requires. 
The States in which the wets have 
raised the question .of the. referendum 
: Arkansas, .California, Colorado, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, 


the courts ‘have ruled against the wets, 
while in Washington a referendum has 
By legislative act forty-five Sta 


* haye ratified the amendment, and the 
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ment in that State. In order to prevent 
a conflict here we would have.to assume 


moniously to the whole Union we would 
have to suppose that the prohibition laws 
in each and every State were identical 
with the Federal law. On past experi- 
ence that is not to be expected. We have 
had concurrent jurisdiction before, but 


a limit.of seven years was. made for the 





directions, and among disreputable sa- 
loon keepers would offer a source for 
brisk bootlegging. 

Under the present laws no éognizance 
will be taken of liquor held in private 
hands when the country goes dry, but the 
bill now being shaped by Congress to pro- 

‘vide a prohibition code, a condition is 
imposed that will afford a check on what 
one has in “storage.” That particular 
part of the bill, which is likely to be a 
law within a month, reads: 


“But it shall not be unlawful-to.pos- 
séss liquor in one’s private dwelling while 
the same is occupied and used by him as 
his dwelling; provided, that the liquor 
was obtained and placed there prior to 
the date when this act .goes into effect, 
but the burden of showing such liquor 
was so obtained:and placed therein prior 
to that date shall be upon the person 
claiming the right to possess and keep 

\ 


the same.” 


Recalcitrant Rhode Island 


HODE ISLAND'S Legislature has 
instructed her Attorney General to 
take what action he deems proper 

relating to the Eighteenth Amendment, 
which she has declined to ratify. The 
tiny State, smallest of the sisters which 
make up the nation, has also™passed a 
law defining an intoxicant as a drink 
having more than 4 per cent. of alcohol, 
thus defying those statesmen in Wash- 
ington who would brand any potation 
containing the least alcohol as intoxicat- 
ing within the meaning of the statute. 

What the Attorney General of Khode 
Island is going to do about opposing the 
amendment is still in the lap of the gods. 
and it is likely to stay there until a more 
convenient season. In common with Con- 
necticut and New Jersey, which have 
been quite as stubborn in maintaining 
their sovereignty at all times, “ Little 
Rhody” is-marking time. As the consti- 
tutional drought act is not yet in effect, 
and as Congress has not passed any en- 
actment for enforcing it, eminent counsel 
who have been: following the rum ques- 
tion believe that for the present the At- 
torney General can do little. He needs 
must wait, they say, unti] some one en- 
ters the State and seeks to arrest a citi- 
‘zen for vending alcoholic beverages 
against the majesty and peace of these 
United States. Any citizen then may, 
with the aid of the lega! adviser of the 
self-sufficient State of Rhode Island, 
take action. 

It may be recalled that Rhode Island 
was born contrary, and has always had 
the courage’of her beliefs from the days 
of her truculent founder, Roger Will- 
- jams. That English;clergyman could not 
live in amity with the Puritan forebears 
of Massachusetts, for he was a walking 
digest on the rights of the individual. 
He had come to this continent for free- 
dom in thought and action, and he meant 
to have it. He spoke his mind all too 
freely and, therefore, had to take to the 
tall timber. After fourteen weeks of 
wandering in the wilderness he emerged 
upon the promised land which the In- 
dians called Narragansett. There he set 
up the city of Providence, which to this 
day is proud of the Colonial Ishmael who 
called her into being. 

Hardly had Rhode Island become a 
colony before both. husetts and 


fact that, although never noted for con- 
suming thirst, they are determined to re- 
tain their-autonomy in the matter of al- 
cohol. 

Rhode Island so opposed the idea of a 
strong Central Government, after the 
war of the Revolution had been won, that 
she resolutely refused to send delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention. When 
the document was finally adopted Rhode 
Island and North Carolina did not rat- 
ify it until the Federal Government 
which it created was actually in opera- 
tion. Being one of the last two of the 
colonies to ratify the instrument, there- 
fore, “ Rhody” ahs always seen fit to 
consider any constitutional change with 
the greatest care. 

For years after independence had been 
won Rhode Island was a battleground 
over which Federalist and anti-Federal- 
ist stumped and roamed. There was 
enough of the Federal element to lend 
some secret aid and comfort to the con- 
stitutional idea, although not enough of 
it to send even one delegate to take part 
in its realization. ‘Therefore, Rhode Isl- 
and was constantly scored in the news- 
papers supported by the friends of cen- 


tralized rule, and especially was she cen- 


sured in the series of letters combined in 
the Federalist and written largely by 
Alexander Hamilton and James Madison. 

“The half yearly representatives of 
Rhode Island,” to quote from an issue 
ascribed to Hamilton, “ would. -probably 
have been little affected in their delib- 
erations on the iniquitious measures of 
that State by arguments drawn from the 
light in which.such measures would be 
viewed by fereign nations, or even -by 
sister States, while it can scarcely -be 
doybted that if the concurrence of a se- 
lect and stable body -had-been necessary, 
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a regard to national character alone 
would have prevented the calamities un- 
der which that misguided people is now 
laboring.” — 


The persistence of Rhode Island caused 


much discussion and also much righteous 
indignation in the adjoining Common- 
wealths of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, and one of the oraters of the day 
asked if it were not time “that this 
example of turpitude be dismembered 
and joined to those two States.” This 
coming from Connecticut was more than 
the Rhode Islanders could bear, for the 
Land of the Wooden Nutmeg had always 
been such a stickler for State rights, and 
is to this day, that she was often refer- 
red to as being as contumacious as the 
Isle of Clams herself. 

“ Connecticut and Rhode Island,” as 
Paul Leicester Ford was so fond of 
quoting, “are little republics embosomed 
in a gigantic empire.” 

Both these States had, indeed, enacted 
as their Constitutions their royal char- 
ters of the seventeenth century, and to 
this day they fairly bristle with sover- 
eignty. Rhode Island, too, insisted that 


and she might even go so far, as some 
States have done, as to prevent the vend- 
ing within her borders of beverages con- 
taining malt and no alcohol. But when 
her people are against the Federal. anti- 
liquor dictum, she contends that the Fed- 
eral Government has no right to. impose 
it upon them: 

The question of enforcement in Rhode’ 
Island has a more biting zest because 
of the fighting qualities which are ir 
herent in that State. She would be likely 


‘to stand out the longest - because the 


wording of the first section of the dry 
Eighteenth, Amendment is likely to open 
up many grounds for debate. 

“ After one year,” to employ the exact 
phrase, “from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of int»xicating liquors within, 
the importatior thereof into, or the ex- 
portation thereof from, the United 
States and all territory subjcct to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage pur- 
poses is hereby prohibited.” 

What is an intoxicating drink? As 
the National Legislature has not yet 





she should not be required to hasten in 
giving assent to the Constitution, in view 
of the fact that even the States which 
had been among the first to sign and 
ratify had held out until ten amendments 
had been granted. Many of her citizens 
had been made insolvent by the war, and 
she believed that she qught to work out 
her own fiscal salvation and issue her 
own money and manage her own internal 
affairs. 

Especially did the diminutive Com- 
monwealth stand out on her right to ex- 
ercise all police powers within her 
borders, and it was not until the Tenth 
Amendment-was interpreted as meaning 
that she should have such jurisdiction 
that she gave her reluctant compliance. 

This Tenth Amendment reads: 

“The powers not delegated to the 


“United States by the Constitution, nor 


prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

The paragraph has been interpreted 
to mean that the people may rise and 
nullify the acts of their own State Legis- 
latures, which would give them the power 
to pass even on such subjects as liquor 
prohibition, if they so desired. Rhode 
Island would stand squarely on her right 
to prevent the sale and manufacture of 
intoxicating drink, if her people willed it, 

/ 








pr Igated its understanding as to 
what shall be considered an intoxicant 
for the purpose of enforcing the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, what shall be said re- 
garding the Rhode Island standard of 4 
per cent.? 

Eminent counsel representing the na- 
tional brewing interests are seeking to 
establish in the courts that beer con- 
taining 2.75 per cent. of alcohol or less 
is not intoxicating. Here is a question 
of fact: Can the Supreme Court of the 
United States decide what is a fact, as 
well as pass upon fine points of law? 
Shall the definition of what is intoxi- 
cating be left to the judgment of juries, 
who, in every case, whether held before 
the Rhode Island Assizes or not, must 
pass again and again upon what shal] 
constitute the error of Noah? 

It is specified in Section 2 of the arid 
amendment that “Congress shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation.” ’ 

As Rhode Island has not concurred in 
the original legislation of the nation on 
this subject, what rule of reason shall 
apply concerning the thirst of her citi- 
zens? If she has not exercised any 
power to prevent their libations, how can 
she concur in prohibition? 

The report of the committee of the 
State Bar Association of - Connecticut, 
signed by such jurists as Silas A. Rob- 
inson, Milton A. Shumway, Joseph P. 
Tuttle, Seymour C. Loomis, and Chris- 
topher L. Loomis, is illuminating because 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, although 
they traditionally disagree, think much 
alike on matters of State sovereignty. 

“ This provision,” says the report, “ is 
so clearly wrong that to make it a part 
of the Constitution would be a most un- 
fortunate event. It would introduce an 
element of confusion in the enforcement 
of a great polite power. No matter 
what views may be entertained by a per- 
son on the subject of nationgl prohibi- 

ne tion, it is of the 
utmost impor- 

tance that in re- 

spect to matters 

. confided to the 

Federal Govern- 

ment the Govern- 


Gallagher of Mlinois. 
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rent. action by all the States and the 
United States, all. agreeing on the exact 


~form of legislation, then it-would be an 


absurdity, for it is-too-much~to expect 


would exactly.-agree on..subjects about 
which the several States are in conflict 
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and where there is 
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80 much diversity 
of opinidn. 
‘*The 
under considera- 
tion would be what 
constitutes intoxi- 
cating . liquors— 
that is, what per- 
centage of alcohol 
woult make -.a 
liquid intoxicat- 
ing? The range of 
legislation © would 
probably be any- 
where from ‘one , 
half of 1 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. 
“Another sub- 
ject. about -which 
the Congress and 
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the forty -eight 
States would not 
agree would be 
what constitutes 
‘beverage pur- 
poses,’ There would be easily forty-nine 
laws on the subject, and no person would 
know how he stood in respect thereto, for, 
while acting entirely within the laws of 
one State, he might be acting exactly 
contrary to the laws of other States, and 
perhaps contrary to the law of the 
United States. 

“The States already have the power 
to prohibit the transportation and the 
dealing in and use of liquor within them- 
selves, and the United States Congress 
has passed an act prohibiting the trans- 
portation of liquor in any State or 
through any State where it is prohibited 


Senator 


by the State Government. The Supreme _ 


Court of the United States has approved 
and found the act constitutional.. This 
law is known as the Webb-Kenyon act. 

“ The very evident intent, then, of the 
Prohibition amendment is to force its 
provisions upon those States which do 
not want it. It is clear that in such 
States at least there must be endless con- 
flict between the Federal and the State 
authorities under this Section 2, where 
‘coneurrent power ’ is given.” 

The report also sets forth that in 
eases in reference to boundary waters 
between different States it has been de- 
cided that, where there is concurrent 
power of these waters, no regulations by 
either can be effective unless consented 
to by the other. 

The Bar Association of the City of 
New York urged the New York State 
Legislature not to ratify the amendment 
in its present form, especially because 
of the confusion about current jurisdic- 
tion, which in its opinion would induce 
a confusion of power and a conflict of 


jurisdiction far reaching in its conse-. 


quences. The Legislature of New York, 
however, did ratify the amendment, al- 
though it postponed-enacting a law for 
its enforcement and defining intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

Austin G. Fox, in his brief against 
prohibition submitted- at a hearing be- 
fore the joint Judiciary and Excise Com- 
mission of the New: York Legislature, in 
carrying out the instructions of the 
President of the New York State Bar 
Association, Charles E. Hughes, dwelt 


upon some of the phases of State rights , 


raised by Rhode Island. _ . 
“ This amendment,” said he, “ seems to 
be drawn.in a form that must make it 


equally objectionable to the disciples of - 


Madison and those of Jefferson. If the 
Federal Government is to be intrusted 


with this: power it is no concern what- ~ 


ever of the States. If the -States-are to 
enforce it by appropriate legislation, why 
should the Congress be permitted to 
interfere? 


“Let us assume that the probibition- 


of the manufacture. and sale of. intoxi- 
cating liquors is desirable and’ that the 
principle- ought: to be embodied in’ the 
Federal Constitution. It is for those who 
advocate the amendment to show that, 


in its present form, it is expedient, or at~ 


least. not: inexpedient, to insert -it-in. the 
Federal Constitution. -This -is the first 
time that anyone has suggested; that: it: 


of Kentucky. 
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gress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to enforce any articlé 
of the Constitution by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

In the case of Houston vs. Moore 
the judgment of the court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Washington, who said 
that to subject citizens to the operation 
of two laws upon the same subject, dic- 
tated by distinct wills, particularly in a 
ease inflicting pains and penalties, was 


Congressman Simeon. D. Fess, 
of Ohio. 
me © Harris & Ewing. 


something very much like oppression, if 
not worse. 


“ In short,” said the jurist,““I am al- 


together incapable of comprehending 
how two distinct wills can, at the same 
time, be exércised in relation to the 
same subject, to be effectual and at the 
same time compatible with each other.” 
The views of another New York jurist, 
Edgar M. Cullen, a retired Chief Judge 
of the Court. of Appeals, were given a 
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bition State has the same absolute power 
to forbid not only the manufacture but 
the sale of liquors, but.to restrain their . 
importation into the State; as if the 


State were an independent nation. But ~ 


what those States seek is not to protect 
their own, people, but to rule those of 


other States. It cannot be denied, how- ~ 


ever, that-this is eminently a human 
trait, but nevertheless a most. unfortu- 
nate one and productive of great: evil.” 
There is a reflex also of the. view of — 
States which have not ratified the 
prohibition amendment in @ recent letter 
directed by William H. Taft, ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, to Allen B. 
Lincoln of Hartford, Conn. He wrote: 
“The regulation of the sale and use of 
intoxicating liquors should be retained 
by the States. They. can experiment and 
improve, They have full power, and the. — 
Federal Government has helped them by 


making it a Federal offense to import ~~ 


liquor into their borders if they forbid 


it. If the power of regulation is com- 


mitted irrevocably to the General Goy- 
ernment, the next generation will . live 
deeply to regret it- ‘ 

“For these reasgns, therefore,” first, f 
because a permanent national liquor law 
in miany communities will prove’ unen- 
forceable..for lack of local: public sym- 
pathy; second, because attempted en- 
forcement will require an enormous num- - 
ber of Federal policemen and. detectives, 
giving undue power to a sinister and 
partisan subordinate of the National Ad- 
ministration; and, third, because it 
means an unwise structural change in 
the relations between the people of the 
States and the Central Government and 
a strain to the integrity of the Union. I 
am opposed to a national prohibition | 
amendment.” 

These are some -¢b ths wneiteatne 
and the opinions which embolden Rhode 
Island, as one of the three States still 
opposed to the ttre og drought, to 
come out boldly against the. measure, 
which in the opinion of the majority of 
her lawmakers and of many lawyers. 
throughout: the country is -at variance 
with her long-established decision . to 
maintain. herself as sovereign in all 
things relating to the habits of her citi- 
zenry. 


Ancient Rome’s Naval Station 


RCHAEOLOGISTS who have accom- 
panied the Italian Army ef-Occu- 
pation of Istria have made some 
interesting ‘discoveries of Roman 

remains on the site of Aquileia, twenty- 
two miles northwest of “the Port of 
Trieste: 

~ Aquileia was the great.transadriatic 
emporium of ancient Rome, the autumnal 
residence ofthe Emperor- Augustus, ‘and 
the great station of the Roman fieet:It 
then hada population of 200,000:and its 


villas were surpassed by none outside - 
the vaHey..of the Digentia-: Attila de- - 


stroyed. it-in. 452, but.in the Middle: Ages 


atic litteral- and, for a number of. years, 
held Fiume as a_ fief. Under the Aus- 
trian rule. the. population has- shrunk. to 
fewer than 1,000. 

The discoveries of the «archaeologists 


consist.of bas. reliefs and-mosaics,-which.. 


from appearance belong to the early part 


is epee te atest dee ctaerg =the Sane Ae ee Tee See TEU pee Sa founded-B: 


stronghold against the Celts from 

north and also against. the i 

pirates, which earned “it its 

“ Watertown” from the Latin “Aquile- 

gia.” It became a great centre for the 

y sewn legions, ‘particularly after Mar- 
Aurelius. 


Besides its maritime and military em- 
inence it had gained’ s~great-commer~~ ~~" 
cial_ importance owing: to its position on - 
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- Diary of Averidge Mann, Esq., Summer of 1919 


Selections from a Human Document Penned Through the Weeks 
Introducing New York’s Dry Season 


By T. R. YBARRA. 
June 17. 


today. He threw ‘himself into a 
chair in a manner befitting a 
great tragedian. 3 
“ All over in two weeks!” he groaned. 
I faced him, smiling. I hadn’t the re- 
motest idea what he meant. 
“ What will be all over? ” I asked. 
“Freedom!” he wailed. “The cher- 
ished rights of the American! The su- 
premacy of the Human Will! The Cat- 
egorical Imperative! The country will 
be dry in two weeks.” 
Of course. I suddenly remembered. 
Well, well. It means nothing to me. I’m 
mo slave to drink. A cocktail now and 


B- JONES dropped into my office } 





then, when I’m a bit tired or want to 
keep a friend company—that’s me. 

But Bill Jones is different. Not that 
the poor fellow is a souse or anything 
vulgar like that, but he’s always talking 
about booze and \always asking you out 
to “have just one snifter.” Bill doesn’t 
realize it; but he’ himself with 
his friends.—He dragged ‘me out three 
times last, week. Friends don’t like. to 
see a chap yield s0 to a weakness. 

. t June 19. 

The way Bill is carrying on about this 
dry business! You'd think he was to be 
led out and shot at sunrise on July ist. 
His conversation is one great wail. 
Roughly, his idea is that the country will 
go dry July 1st, the Bolsheviki will cap- 
ture Washington July 2d, and the 
will end July 3d. ne 

While-he and I were sitting over at 


“Well, it lasted almost exactly one 


. me before the Desert of Sahara opens a 
New York office,” he said. As I saw 
the poor chap was going to have one 
, 1 thought he would be better 
if I went along with him. . So I did. 
Bill told me he had invested $716 in 
a stock of booze. “My cellar,” he calls 
the disgraceful conglomeration. He 
wants me to lay in a stock. Ha, ha! 
Me! Nothing doing, Bill, old top. Let 
those who can't get along without the 
stuff worry about the dry months to 
come! I’m immune. 
Bill had worked himself up into such 
a state of gloom that when he asked me 
to have a second Bronx I thought I could 
get him out of the place quicker if I did. 
So I did. As a matter of fact, he be- 
came quite tractable and followed me 





out of the place without the slightest 
objection after our third. I told Betty 
all about it when I got home, and she 
understood my attitude in the matter 


perfectly. 
June 23. 


Eight days more, as Bill Jones would 
say, before the abrogation of Magna 
Charta, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the Habeas Corpus act. I should 


’ worry. I'm going to lay off Bill Jones. 


His wail about July ist gets altogether 


dropped in today in utter gloom. 
“ How. about that Bolshevist_ revolu- 
tion? ” I asked him in the best of humor. 


“ You've already told me that Ameri- 
can independence joke,” I interposed. Bill 
went away crestfalien. Poor fellow! I 
don’t want to hurt his feelings, but I 
shall have to make him begin to see that 
I am getting tired of his line of talk. 

July 3. 

I told Betty about Bill last night, and 

she quite agrees with me in the line of 
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July 4. 
The Glorious Fourth. 
The country is free at last! 


Feeling fine. 
Delighted 


Drank three cups of coffee. Read all 
about how it is grown and marketed. 


,Great country, Brazil. 


Jaly 9. 
Betty off to the seashore. 
July 10. 
Accepted Bill Jones’s invitation to stay 
with him at his apartment. 
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The Laying On of Hands for Fi ingerprints 


Woman Expert. Thinks System Will Not Be Confined to Criminals, but Will Become Unive | 
_—Chinese Used It for Identification Sixteen Centuries Ago aa 


AVE your fingerprints esi 
taken? 
Perhaps you bridle at the 
question. Probably you think 
that none but criminals are listed in the 
fingerprint. indexes, and that the proced- 
are is, in consequence, extremely. bad 
form. But the fingerprints . af every 
sailor and soldier serving the United 
States are on record, andthe same is 
true of most bank employes ‘and all the 
du Pont employes. In Argentina it is 
true of every civilian. _In time it may 
be true of all the world. 

In cases-of unidentified dead, of kid- 
napping, of loss of memory, of babies 
exchanged in hospitals, of forged docu- 
ments, of: masqueraders and pretenders 
for romantic or criminal purposes, con- 
sider the value of the fingerprint. - No 
man could drop his old_life and begin 
anew. .For by their hands ye shall know 
® them. «It is scientifically conceded now 

that the little ridges at the tips of your 
digits afford the most conclusive system 
of - personal identification. known, and 
that in all human probability they are 
infallible. They are unchanged from 
babyhood: to death, and have been ob- 
served in Egyptian mummies. 

Fingerprints are unalterable, except 
temporarily bythe use of acids, an ex- 
pedient to which criminals have on oc- 
<asion resorted. Criminals are learning 
also to use gloves. They have resisted 
fingerprinting on constitutional grounds, 
as giving testimony against: themselves, 
but have been: overruled. They have 
good reason for objecting to the system, 
and for seeking to evade it. But what 
reason have. you? 

Miss Gertrude Meredith Sullender 
thinks you have no reason. Miss Sul- 
lender is the only woman fingerprint ex- 
pert holding a civil service position in 
New York City. Mrs: Mary E. Holland, 
wife of a Chicago detective, was one of 
its- pioneers in this country, and taught 
the men who established the bureau for 
the United States Navy. Miss Sullender 
was a pupil of Mrs. Holland’s, who died 
four years ago. Several other women 
are now engaged in the work for the 
Navy Bureau at Washington. 

“The popular prejudice against finger- 
printing is so great,” Miss’ Sullender said 
the other day, “that it may be a long 
while before it is universally applied. It 
has been valuable chiefly in the detection 
and conviction of crime; and people as a 
rule think that is all it is good for. Asa 
matter of fact, it is valuable as much 
for protection as for detection. - It has. 
saved_criminals, for instance, when they 
were falsely accused on account of their 
bad records. ~- : 

“J remember that when I was finish- 
ing my studies at Washington, in the 
Navy Bureau, a man came in and asked 
that his_fingerprints be made. He was 
going to the Far East, and thought 
something might happen to him ‘there. 
It was an unusyal request in those days, 
long before the war, and it happeneds 

* ‘that the man had no occasion to identify 
himself; but it was evidence even then of 
an_ intelligent. attitude toward the sys-* 
tem. = 

“We hope some day to see a general 
appreciation of the advantages of the 
system. If decuments were signed with 
fingerprints as well as the name, for in- 
stance, forgeries would become impos- 
sible. It was so that the Chinese used 
them. A ‘Chinese when he was ready to 
make his will would call in all the bene-. 
‘ ficiaries and read it to them, arid then 
ask them to fingerprint it as evidence 
that. they acquiesced. in its terms: It 
was a kind of ritual, but it was an 

identification also. It must have been 
hatd on the Chinese lawyers. 

“A universal fingerprint system woald 
be of constant value, not just to the 


, 


police, but chiefly to the average citizen. 


Dr. Juan Vucetich, Chief of the Bureaus 
of Identification of Buerios Aires and of 
the Argentine War Department, who 


visited the United States in 1913, tried ~ 


to explain to us then how valuable the 
system was, for they apply it to every- 


body in Argentina, but it was too new . 


then for him to. make a great impres- 
sion... I believe that in time the public 
will come to a realization of its ad- 
vantages. ” 

It was not until 1917 that a society 
was formed in New York on. behalf of 
general fingerprinting.. It was called 
the -First National Scientific Registra- 
tion Society, and was organi%ed at the 
home of Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer 


“ for the protection of life and property.” 


But amid the.sound and fury of the war 


among the millions. which have been 
made no two have been-found alike. The 
whorls, loops, and. arches of the tiny 
fidges on your fingers differ from the 
whorls, loops, and arches on other fin- 


zers, and each of your fingers is differ- _ 


ent. There is a minute system. of classi- 
fying them, so-that they can be card- 
indexed..and found quickly. You may 
alter your appearance in other ways, as 
by shaving your mustache, but you can- 


ford evidence more positive than photo- 
graphs, or even the Bertillon. measure- 


ments, which detail the bony structure. | 
redéral 


There was the remarkable case of “ 

identity,” for instance, in~ the 

Prison at Leavenworth, Kan. 
Will West, a negro 


taken to Leavenworth Prison while Will- 


TWO DIFFERENT MEN. " 
Will West at the Top and William. West Below.. Both Served Sentences in the 
Federal Prison at Leavenworth, Kan. Will West; Housebreaker, Identified the 
" Photograph of William West, Convicted for Murder, as. His Own. Their 


~ Bertillon Measurements Are Remarkably Similar. 


Their Piegeryrints 


ag Are Quite Different. 


it did not make much noise. Bruce Fal- 


coner was elected. president, and the oth- 
er officers were duly, chosen, and then 
not much more was heard of it. It may 
become more active now that the war is 
done. with. 

*. Miss Sullendér was a trained nurse be- 


“fore she took up dactyloscopy. Her 


mother; who is elderly, lives with her, 
and. trained nursing required that she 


be away from home most of the time. 


Fingerprinting offered office work with 
regular hours. That’ was why she. took 
it up. _She wanted:to be able to spend 
her evenings with her mother. - But she 


fell in love with the new work, and even: 


now, ‘after years-“in the service,” over- 
flows with enthusiasm for it. 

It is only to the layman that fin- 
gerprints are alike. It cannot be said 


with scientific accuracy that no prints . 


are identical, for obvious ‘reasons; but 


jam West, convieted of wuteaee. ‘ee serv- 
ing there, and identified the murderer’s 
photograph as his own. The Bertillon 
measurements, registered in millimeters, 
{the millimeter is about one twenty-fifth 
of an inch,) go closely tallied'that the 
men. could not have been distinguished 


: with certainty thereby, That is, having 
2 heSrafiiet 9 Va Ab Bertillon measure- © 
ments, ei négro might have been 


convicted of a crime committed by the 
other... But their fingerprints. were strik- 
ingly unlike. 

The courts of this and other countries, 
at, first extremely chary. of accepting 
such evi 
most positive procurable. And not. long 
ago in New York City, N. Y.,-when John 


Es 
+ was 


. ago. But in this 


now coneede that it is the - 


ngerprint 
- obtained in New York was in 
_ not, alter your finger tips;.and they af-. . 


Miss Gertrude Meredith Bullender, 
ee oe . 


six years after-the system was. estab- 
lished. Charles: Crispi, one of an organ- 
ized band of loft robbers, removed a pane 
of glass from a door leading into. a 
Wooster Street loft. Joseph -A.Faurof, 
Inspector in charge of the New York 
City. Police Detective Bureau, found a 
fingerprint on that glass, and its ‘dupli-~ - 
cate in his files; for Crispi, a mére strip~ ~ 
ling, boasted a dozen aliases and’ was ‘ 
an old offender. 
strength of the fingerprint evidence. _ 
Every once in s0 often'the Occidental”: 
world makes what it regards as an” 


‘epochal discovery, only. to find that ~~ 


the. Oriental world was first “in the ~ 


“field. It was so with the mariner’s coni- 
‘pass, for imstance. It ‘has 


been. so: 
with the fingerprint. The Chinese used 
it for legal purposes ‘sixteen centuries 
ase. we may be said to 
have borrowed the “ very "from the — 
Orient, for Sir William Herschel, during 


his: service in India -(1853-78) pase: 


direction from the Indians what the | 
nese had learned in 300. B.C. —~ 


It is usual in Cathay, when any contract — ‘ 
is entered into, for the outline of the fin- 
gers of the partids to. be ‘traced upon. the 


Flood, & taticals- owner, was: tilled, his. m 


“slayer was identified not ‘by a _finger- 


print but by a palmprint! 
That was the first ‘palmprint case in 


, 


A. D., were provided wi 
prints of both parties. : 





He confessed on the == 
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Woman Movement in Spain, Also 


One of the First Feminine Graduates of the University of Madrid Explains That It Is, So Far 
as It HaS Gone, Educational Rather Than Political 


lies not in her men. but in her 


Si: best hope for the future 


women.” 
That is the belief of an ultra- 
modern young Spanish sefiorita, Maria 
de Maeztu, who has been sent by the 
Spanish Government to visit the princi- 
pal American institutions for the higher 
education of women. She has been 
delivering lectures under the auspices of 
the Hispanic Society of America at the 
most important seats of learning in the 
East, and is now preparing to give two 
graduate courses on contemporary Spain 
at the coming session of the Columbia 
University Summer School. . 

Sefiorita de Maeztu is one of the fore- 
most leaders in Spain’s feminist move- 
ment. After obtaining from the Uni- 
versity of Madrid one of the very first 
degrees of Doctor of Letters ever given 
to a woman by that stronghold of male 
supremacy, she pursued her studies in 
other European countries end, upon her 
return to Spain, was placed in charge of 
the women’s educational institutions 
created by the Spanish Government in 
1907 under the Board.for the Advance- 
ment of Learning. She is, in addition, at 
the head of the Residencia de Sefioritas 
at Madrid, the only institution in Spain 
resembling an American girls’ college, 
and likewise of the girls’ section of the 
Instituto-Escue'a de Segunda Ensefianza, 
(Secondary Institute School,) established 
by the same board to try out new meth- 
ods of instruction fer application later in 
all secondary schools. The Residencia 
de Sefioritas shares buildings with the 
International Institute for Girls, founded 
several years ago under American direc- 
tion, with which it works in close co- 
operation. 

In so far as up-to-dateness and the 
possession of those qualities which cause 
a person to be known as a “live wire” 
are concerned, Sefiorita de Maeztu has 
nothing to learn from her sisters of this 
or any other country. As she talked the 
other day of. the remarkable progress 
made by the woman movement in Spain 
during the last few years, she was not 
in the remotest degree the Spanish wo- 
man of the kind carelessly accepted here- 
about as typical—she of the Carmen-like 
airs and grates, of the black mantilla and 
languérous eyes. 

“The movement for the higher educa- 
tion of Spanish women has progressed 
with astonishing speed in the last ten 
years,” said Sefiorita de Maeztu. “ Twenty 
years ago you could scarcely find a 
woman student in a Spanish university, 
although Spanish ‘women have had the 
right to study for any profession and 
hold any political office since the pro- 
mulgation of the code of laws of King 
Alfonso el Sabié, the celebrated ‘ Siete 
Partidas,’ dating back several centuries. 
By a curious paradox, it is public opin- 
ion which is conservative in Spain, while 
the laws of the land are liberal. It is 
public opinion that has kept Spanish wo- 
men from advancing, not any legal dis- 

“The first awakening of the women of 
Spain was a result of the shock given by 





they have gone about it in the quiet, dig- 
nified manner that is characteristic of 
the Spanish race! In Spain we have had 
none of the violence that was so typical 


sult of this moderation, I think it may 
safely be said that our women have ad- 
vaneed far more rapidly and to a greater 
extent than they could possibly have 
done had they adopted other tactics. The 
men of Spain would unquestionably have 
been antagonized by violence, but, as it 
is, many of them favor the emancipation 
of women from the shackles of the past. 
This is especially true of the young in- 
tellectuals of the country. 

“You must bear in mind that the 


Faculty of the great University of 
manea. But our women lost all these 
privileges later, and by the beginning of 


apa 
at 


as only a few years ago there was not 
a single girl student at the Madrid Uni- 
versity, there are now about one hun- 
dred, and probably twice as many more 
scattered through the other universities 
of Spain. 

“Sinee the Institutes de Segunda En- 
sefianza, like the-one with which I am 
connected at Madrid, have been made 
available to Spanish girls, .thousands of 
them have enrolled at these institutions 
and are actively preparing for admission 
to the universities. At the Madrid insti- 


widow to carry on her deceased husband’s 
affairs. All through Spain you may see 
over shops and offices the sign ‘ Widow 
of So-and-So’—in fact, I- know of no 
country where it is so common. » 

“ But, as I said, if the women of Spain 
feel that their political inferiority 
keeping them back, they will go after the 

the. same energy and enthusi- 
- have shown during the 
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» ties prematurely they would 


young women has‘ been more id, I 
convinced, than that of women in 
other European country in the 
stages of higher education. 

“ When women of such a type 
thinking of politics they. will, in all 
ability, consider it illogical that 
should have: superior. rights. But the 
Spanish woman is essentially conserva- 
tive; she loves tradition. Though her 
mind is ready for new thoughts, there is 
as yet no feeling of rebellion against 
things as they are. 

“There is no feministic movement as 


women, but the time is not yet ripe for 
trying to get political equality. Why 
hurry? Spain is a country where it does 
not pay to do things too hurriedly. 
Should women huri themselves into pol? 
arouse 
hatred among Spanish men instead of 
collaboration. : 
“The movement to gét votes for 
women will start, I think, in Catalonia, 
because it is really more European than 
the rest of Spain, more affected by the 
same problems that present themselves 
to other European -lands. 

_ “But already the first signs of a de- 
sire for political privileges are becoming 
2pparent even in conservative Castille. 
At the girls’ school of which I am the 
head the only man on the premises is an 
old porter. Every once in a while he 
tells me and the other teachers and giris 
that he must go away and vote. Always 
there is a hullabaloo among the girls. 
“ *To think!’ they exclaim, ‘ that the 
ofily person here who can vote is an old 
chap who can’t read and write!’ 
“They say it still in a spirit of jest. 
But tomorrow—who knows?” 

Sefiorita de Maeztu also touched on the 


Separatism, 
ism,’-as it is called in Spain, bobs up in 
every newspaper and every conversa- 
tion,” she said. “‘ Not only in Catalonia 
but in the Basque provinces and 
parts of Spain there is a 
for more autonomy, for a 


“Against this desire for autonomy 
there is strong opposition in parts of 
Spain like Castille, which feel that the 
demands of the ‘ regionalists,’ including 
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Unlucky Author of the “Marseillaise” : 


Monument in Strasbourg to: Commemorate the Maker of the Song of the Army of the Rhine 


By VICTOR DE KUBINYL 


ORD comes from Paris that the 
history of “La Marseillaise,” 


French patriotism, is to be commemo- 
rated Strasboutg by thé erection of a 
national monument. It will cost $200,- 
000. The Chairman of the committee in 
charge is Baron de Dietrich, a descend- 
ant of Dietrich, the Mayor of Stras- 
bourg, in whose house in 1792° Rouget 
de Visle, then a Captain of Engineers, 
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That Became France’s Hymn 


Martin-en-Laye, and. 
of 
fort, he was not freed until after Robes- 


Some time after this sad end of his 
military career, he composed a political 
song entitled the “ Hymn of Thermidor,” 
which caused much favorab’e comment 
and introduced him to the political head- 
quarters of the new dictator, Ta'lien. His 
political career was of but very short du- 
ration. The call of ‘the battlefield’ in- 
duced him to énlist for a third time. He 
joined the Central Army. of Volunteerr. 
At the battle of Quiberon he showed 
great gallantry, but, getting serious'y 
wounded, was taken to the hospita! with 


the hospital, on the third day 
memorable month of wr, Fréron, 
one of the new political leaders, brought 
the case before the National Assembly. 


We quote from Fréron’s speech this pas-- 


sage: 

“The National Assembly being about to 
perpetuate the numerous triumphs of our 
army, I wish to call your attention to the 
author of a song which has become our 
own national hymn, beloved, well-known, 
and sung by every true patriot, and 
which may be sung again and often with 
the.same fire of enthusiasm as_in the 
past hard days. We should bear in mind, 
fellow-citizens, that Rouget de l’Isle, the 
author of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ was not 
satisfied with singing for liberty, but he 
also fought-for it with distinguished 
bravery. He always proved himself a 
true soldier and a loyal citizen of our re- 
public. Moreover, in spite of the fact 
that he was deprived of his rank of Cap- 
tain on mere suspicion, he twice joined 
our volunteers, thus proving that his re- 
sentment at injustice done him was over- 
come by his love for the republic.. Just 
at present he is suffering for the cause 
of liberty. I, therefore, move you that 
the Committee for Public Welfare be 





Rouget de-T'lsle, Author and Composer of the “ M 


charged to grant this noble-nfinded fel- 


low-citizen of ours an adequate compen- — 


sation and to restore him in our army to 
a rank suited to his splendid abilities.” 


rally felt deeply touched by his reinstate- 
ment, but he no longer desired a mil- 
itary caréer.. He left the army a very 
poor man, making a scant living as a 
third-class office clerk. While copying 


the manuscripts and letters of strangers © 
-he came into very close touch with 
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ise ” Singing It for the First Time. From a Painting by Isidore 
Auguste Pils, Now in the Louvre Galleries, Paris. 


obedience. I command you to follow me. 
To my great delight he came; but did not 
enjoy the comforts of my home, and the 
desire to help the poor soon’ drove him 
back to his dingy room.” 

Often the two men crossed the streets 
of Choisy-le-Roi arm in arm, recalling 
the past, and the villagers, reverently 
hats, said: “ 
the Grand Army.” 
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Uncle Sam, Landlord 


He Built and Owns the Town of Gradock. Va. 
for Navy Yard Employes, and Has 550 
. Contented Families on Hand 


not on the map. It was put there 

by: a group of: architects and 

town planners employed by the 
United States Housing Corporation. 
There would have been. no town if the 
necessity of whipping Germany had not 
driven thousands of workers to the 
Hampton Roads district, which includes 
Norfolk and Portsmouth. 

The entry of the Unitéd States into 
the war brought to a crisis the housing 
of industrial workers empléyed in plants 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions 
and in the construction of the merchant 
fleet. The problem was by no means 
thrust suddenly upon the country. The 
situation had been critieal ever since the 
European nations had thrown upon the 
industries of this country.some of their 
tremendous manufacturing tasks. 

Soon after we entered into the war the 
United States Fleet Corporation appeal- 
ed to Congress for funds to build houses 
for workers connected with the ship- 
building plants. Sixty million dollars 
was appropriated. Hardly had this ap- 
propriation gone through than the De- 
partment of Labor, realizing that suc- 
cess in the ‘manufacture of, munitions 
was equally important, made an investi- 
gation of the other new industrial cen- 
tres of the-country, with the result that 
$100,000,000 was appropriaed by Con- 
gress to carry on the work of the newly 
organized United States Housing Cor- 
poration. 

The housing need in the Hampton dis- 
trict was discovered to be one of the most 
urgent. The population in and about 
Norfolk, for instance, had risen from. 80,- 
000 in May, 1917, to 170,000 in February, 
1918. The additional mass of people had 
flowed in from all corners of the con- 
tinent to meet the labor demand at the 
various Government bases in and/about 
the city. There was a base at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, where ships came‘in 
for repairs and overhauling; there was 
the naval operating base at Hampton 
Roads, where 10,000 men were trained 
for the navy; there was one at Lambert’s 
Point, where an engineer’s storehouse had 
been erected; there was one at a place 
called the Bush Bluff Stores, whic. was 
a termimal station of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department of the army; there was 
still another at Pig Point, which was 
an army ordnance clearing house. 

This rapid influx meant a shortage ot 
housing facilities and a consequent rise 
in rents. Discomfort and discontent 
were apparent among the workers. 


|" years ago Cradock, Va., was 


In September, 1918, the United States 
Housing Corporation turned the problem 
over to George B. Post & Sons} archi- 
tects and town planners. Prior to 1914 
they had carried through some notable 
housing. developments in connection with 
industries, such as those at Akron, Ohio, 
and Beloit, Wis., where the United States 
Steel Corporation and subsidiary compa- 
nies had constructed homes and built up 

Plans were formulated to meet the re- 
quirements of the Hampton Roads dis- 
trict. Due to the unexpected close of the 


war, the town of Cradock was the only © 
one built. That was. constructed on a’ 


site about one-quarter of a mile from the 


‘Portsmouth Navy Yard on a tract of 457 


acres. The situation was ideal in many 
ways. On the north it was bordered by 
a stream on the brink of which were 
large and beautiful trees, on the west by 
a famous old highway leading to. the 
town of Portsmouth and ferry connec- 
tions to Norfolk, on thé south by the 
right of way of the Virginia Railroad, 
and on the east by a trolley line leading 
into the town of Portsmouth. 

The town was built on the plan of the 
old New England communities. The 
bloeks or streets were built arpund a 
large, open square comparable to the 
town commons. On one side of the square 
Sites were put up for stores; on the other 
the Town Hall, the firehouse and library 
were built. A reservation was also made 
for a community hospital. 

The north and south ends of the 
town were connected by a broad high- 
way, terminating at both ends in two 
large natural parks. One of these was 
reserved for recreational purposes; the 
other was planned as the background for 
the community schoolhouse. 

A careful investigation of the types 
of workers and their earning capacities 
showed that there was a need of several 
different types of houses. The plans 
finally worked out by the architects and 
approved by Admiral F. R. Harris, who 
was the Chairman of the Board of Con- 
trot of the district, called for about 500 
six-room houses, 100 five-room houses, 
and a small number of seven and eight 
room houses. 

These were built along three plans— 
detached, semi-detached, and group or 
terrace houses, the number of houses in 
a@ group never exceeding five. The plan 
of architecture was Colonial.. There 


“were forty variations of the style to 


avoid monotony. 


Each bedrodm has 
clothes « : 
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(700 fe &. Po 5O 
Detached Houses.on Preble Circle, Cradock, Va. 


the bedroom floor, a supply closet in the 
kitchen, and a coat closet in the entrance 
hall or living room. The kitchens are 
equipped with tubs and sinks, with cabi- 
nets four feet wide, with glass doors, 
shelves, -lower doors and drawers; 
ranges with hot-water boilers and pro- 
vision for gas connection to boilers. 

Every house is provided with a Sum- 
mer kitchen, 8 by 10 feet, at the rear of 
the house. The installation of this room 
was made necessary by the character of 
the property. The land is low-lying, and 
ground water is found at a depth of 
from four to eight feet, so that the con- 
struction of cellars is impossible. The 
provision of the Summer kitchen allows 
for the storage of coal, accommodations 
for gas or oil stove in the Summer, and 
a refrigerator. 

All the houses were supplied with 
sewer connections, electric light and tel- 
ephone. 

With the signing of the armistice the 
work, which was not begun until the lat- 
ter part of July, 1918, was stopped. At 
that time 550 houses had been. built, cen- 
tring around the. town sauare. All of 

Tm- 


ment workers. The name Cradock wax 
chosen as a tribute to the British Rear 
Admiral Christopher G. F. W. Cradock, 
whose fleet was sunk off the coast of 
Chile by Admiral von Spee in Novem- 
ber, 1914, . 

The present policy of the Government 
is to rent houses to employes engaged in 
the Portsmouth Navy Yard near by. It 
will not sel} to. individual buyers or oth- 
erwise dispose of the property until Con- 
gress fixes upon a general basis for the 
future conduct of all of the properties 
controlled by the United States Housing 
Corporation in various part of. the coun- 
try. 

Some thought has been given to the 
possibility of incorporating the commuv- 
nity as a county borough, with its own 
elective officials, but there are legal dif- 
ficulties in the way of this step, due to 
the fact that none of the residents holds 
title to the homes. 

The suggestion has been made that 
the development at Cradock and similar 
developments in other parts of the coun- 
try be sold in their entirety to private 
corporations. This, however, it is felt in 
Washington, would open a way for ex- 
ploitation of fhe wage earners now liv- 
ing in the houses. Another plan, put 
forth is the one of community ownership 
guch as has been successfully tried ont 
in the English development at Letch — 
worth, a short distance from London. 
According to this plan the tenants of the 
houses, by paying a slightly. increased 
rental, purchase stock on installments in 
a company whose members are the stock- 
holding tenants. In the course of ten or 
fifteen years each tenant acquires as 
much stock as is represented in the 
value of .the home and grounds, and -at 
‘the same time becomes a part.owner of 
the public property, parks, roads, and all 
the undeveloped land -suitable for home 
building. ease 

Téday. the rental. charges. to the ten: 


“ants of the Cradock development are 
based on a scale established by the oper- 


ating division of the United States 
“Housing Corporation. The charges aver- 
age about $5 a room, a five-room. house 
renting at $25, with slight increases for 
the larger houses. The maximum charge 


for a house is $35 a month. The men 
living in them earn from $20 to $40 a 
week, 
















for the Knights of Columbus, and myself, 
while Mgr. Tibergmen had the two of us 
under his wing. We had no sooner 
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i gestures of the hand while speak- 
* dng, and a rich, nervous voice decidedly 
pleasant to 


He surprised me with his knowledge of 
* the names of men prominent m New York 
and other American cities, First of all, 
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Although he is 
now, I think, in his. sixty-eighth year, he 
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Half an Hour with Pope Benedict XV. ; 
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- Ravachol, King of the Anarchists 
Case of French Dynamiter Recalled by Recent Bomb Outrages : 





sion it is to protect society brings 
to memory strikingly similar at- 
tempts that occurred in Paris in the 


ture left on the spot where the explo- 
sions t.0k place were identically the 
same in Paris as in the United States, 
In New York the intended victim was 
Judge - Nott, in Washington Attorney 
General Palmer, both of them selected 
by the criminals because of their earnest 
efforts in suppressing insidious propa- 
ganda. In Paris Judge Benoit and State 
Prosecutor Bulot became the target of 
anarebists on account of their active 


The same spirit of boastfulness’ is ap- 
parent in the “ Plain Words” found by 





A Recent Photograph of the Pope. 


with open arms,” he said. 
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ice,). but. all the clamoring did not bring 
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After he had gone the waiter informed 
the owner of the restaurant, one Véry, | 
of the strange customer he had served. 
Suddenly it struck Véry that the man 
might be the famous or infamous Rava~ 
chol. Together they. looked up. the de-- 
scription sent by the police, and aftera = 
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Sculpture by George de Forest Brush and Others 


EORGE DE FOREST BRUSH 
G always has shown the interest 
of a sculptor in plastic form. 
He never has painted a picture in 
which one fails to be fully conscious 
of the third dimension. His charming, 
weary, and benignant madonnas trans- 
lated into marble would lo-~e no essentigl 
quality. And now he has made a 
“Mother and Child” in sculpture; a 
plaster group intended to be cut im 
marble. It is on exhibition at the Kin- 
gore Galleries, and expresses something 
of the artist’s character and talent that 
he has not Aucceeded in putting into his 
paintings—s greater richness of feeling, 
a greater freedom and vigor of handling, 
a more vital interest in the subject. 

It is the first work in sculpture ever 
exhibited by Mr. Brush, and he has 
worked at it off and on for about thirty 
years. It is not surprising that it should 
have outgrown the first neatness of the 
conception, the definitely bounded and 
conventional plan, and this one must 
assume has happened. It has grown 
into an archaic beauty hardly to be ex- 
pected from so passionate a-student of 
the Italian Renaissance. The large head, 
not so Leonardesque as the heads of the 


painted madonnas, is bent protectingly ~ 


over the child, which is held with a warm 
and motherly gesture. The draperie« 
achieve that effect of combined sim- 
plicity and richness which is more Greek 
than. Italian and speaks of no meaner 
inspiration than classic or Renaissance 


- art. 


The soft modeling of the child’s face— 
turned with a gay and sweet mischie- 
vousness of expression toward the spec- 


tator—has exceptional charm. The turn 


of the little figure also is skillfully and 
easily rendered. Thé group as a whole 
has just this quality of apparent ease, 
of inevitableness, that can only be the 
result of fully ripened thought. 
Probably the- unaccustemed material 
and technique has something to do with 
the fascination exercised by the work. 
Browning had a right instinct when he 


credited every artist with the wish to do - 


something at least once in his lifetime 

with a form of art other than that which 

he had made his own: 

“Does he paint? he fain would write 
a poem— 

Does he write? he fain would paint a 


picture, 

Put to proof art alien to the artist’s.” 

And when it happens there is a min- 
gling of naiveté with experience, a kind of 
fearless battling with new problems and 
sure conviction of the nature of the de- 
sired result, that produces an enlivening 
effectjon the mind of the artist’s public, 
a publie that has grown used to thinking 
him old and finds him suddenly with 


Of course there is-a-certain freedom, 


Art at Home and Abroad 


“Mother and Child,” by George de Forest Brush. On Exhibition at the Kingore 


Galleries. 


of gravity; the somewhat worn look of 
mature preoccupations and anxieties, and 
balancing this the youthfulness of the 
mouth with its lips ever so little parted, 
and the firm roundness of the chin—all 
unite to convey an impression of an 
ardent yet finely balanced nature and a 
beauty independent of youthful contours. 
The sculptor has succeeded quite re- 
markably in preserving a certain spirit- 
ual daintiness in this. delightful. portrait 
while denying his model nothing .of 
sophisticatiqn. 

Another interesting head is im stone 
and rather cryptically entitled “The 
Exile.” The modeling is broader and less 
animated than in the portrait of Madame 
X., and the features are imbued with a 
spirit of dignity that gives them some- 
thing of a monumental character. There 
is, however, more force and technical 
restraint in the realistic bronze which is 
called “ The Crooked Smile,” and is ob- 
viously a portrait study he!d closely to 


" the character of the original.. Here we 
have ‘again a slightly hooked nose, bat . 


the aristocratic -note’ is absent. . This 


with one.side of her mouth, with-her thin 


lips es SRP EE PIT 
and somewhat. 


(The First Work in Sculpture Ever Exhibited hy Mr. -Brush.)- 


theatrical posé of the head, might have 
been George Sand or another “ intellect- 
ual ” of a type whose eniotions constantly 
are seeking an outlet, not the companion 
at once soothing and stimulating of an 
agreeable drawing room. 

With the small half figure entitled 
“She Dreams” he indulges in. symbol 
without altogether succeeding in com- 
municating the sentiment of his artistic 


; idea. The other small figure, “ Armful_ of 


Roses,” with a Rodin contrast of smooth 
and rough, is rather negligible, but the 
“ Little Head Bent Down” in marble is: 
enticingly ugly with its bulging brow: and 
the lower part of - the face thrust for- 
ward to balance it. 

There is a note of affectation im the 
smaller pieces that is absent from the 
portrait heads, giving almost. the impres- 
sion that the seulptor has forged his 
own: style; has; at alt-events; asked-it te 
do something quite ont of character: His 


' style is-formed for naturalness-and quiet- 


ness. without-sentimentality-or- any trace. 


of confusion. His “ Madame X.” estab- . 
lishes the standard, and living up to it. - 

_.is by-no means an easy»matter-: = - 
The ottier sculptutes-in-the: gailery-in- - 


clude a bronze-head by. Daniel Chester 
French, modeled. with. a. masterly.under- 
standing of-the beauty of-natural forms, 


and with a lovely simplicity characteristic 
of this distinguished artist. In compari- 
son with this little mask poised on a 
slim pedestal and seen to the best possi- 
ble advantage, everything else in the 


jreom, even the hdmirable “ Madame X.,” 


takes on an aspect of conscious invention 
that keeps it on a plane below that lofty 
idealism reached: by Mr. French with 
such astonishing certainty of aim and 


‘ freedom: of movement. The features of 


his little head are full of gentleness and 
charm. The slight vagueness of the con- 
tours is of the essence of modernity. 
The rendéring is lifelike, and there is the 
amount of detail appropriate to the 
smaliness of the scale, but the nobility 
of the type and the breadth of the exe- 
cution make it one of the most beautiful 
small works in Ameri¢an sculpture. 

It is amusing to see in the same collec- 
tion the plaster effigy of an impudent 
puppy by Laura Gardin Fraser, but noth- 
ing could be more inspiriting to the tired 
sightseer in New York on a hot holiday 
than such a riot of pure naturalness as 
this dog portrait represents. Mrs. Fraser 
has caught precisely the helpless humor- 
ous gesture and pose of a young puppy 
with nothing but play in his stupid mind.’ 

American sculpture is in a position to 
affirm its national. character_in monu- 
mental examples, but it is not perhaps 
in monumental examples that it will most 
completely reveal itself. A few things 
—the figure by French for the grave of 
Mrs. Adams, the “Nathan Hale,” by Mac- 
Monnies, the Madison Square “ Diana "— 
have both the quality of greatness and 
that of lovableness, the kind of beauty 
that has nothing to do with time and 
place, but calls to human hearts every- 
where and in all centuries. 

But the: smal] things-ntade for rooms 
and daily seeing will have much to say 
of the life of the nation, not of its politi- 
cal and formal life, but of its tastes, its 
interests, and its indifference. How 1n- 
different it is the critics of the future, 
when they get to forming their authentic 
picture of a long past civilization, will 
discover by the simple process of noting 
the things we do not do in art. “ Had 
they no games?” they will ask. “ Was 
sport nothing to them? Was bodily 
health nothing?” And art will answer 
in her sincere, uncompromising way: 
“ Practically nothing.” Remembering our 
crowds of young and old men in front 
of the bulletins recording a baseball 
score, remembering the amount of money 
and time spent or golf courses and ten- 
nis courts, remembering our expensive 
polo and our democratic football, the con- 
temporary public will shrug its shoulders 
at such a statement. But if we compare 
our interest in such sports with thgt of 
the Greeks we see at once that it is of a 
different intensity. Even where the- 
athlete in made the subject of sculpture 
he obviously is chosen for his anatomical 
value. His muscles and not the play of 
his muscles and the use he makes of them - 
ate the concern of the sculptor. It is the 
man and not the sport that interests him. 
And if we compare the interest for art of 
athletic sports and dancing we can make 
no mistake as to the attitude of, our 
American public. Heré is something that 
every one knows about and is interested 
in and—most important of all—some- 
thing in which every one takes a per- 
sonal part. Our sculpture exhibitions 
have been thronged with dancers—Rus- 
sian, Greek, plain American. This is the 


* national sport that is not confined to a 


small, especially trained group, that is” 
not a question of gate money and betting, 
that is not limited to the rich, that is un- 
derstood and enjoyed by a.great. public 
in all parts of the vast and diverse na- 
tion» This isthe form of play.that has 
not_met with indifference at the hands 
of the’seulptors. It would be very inter- 
esting to. interrogate-a large and repre- 


_ are doing... 
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\ , JE are average Ameri- 
cans, you’ and I, and 
life,with all its obstacles 
and disappointments, is mighty 
dear tots. .The days pass—the 
wheel revolves — and soon or 
late there comes the realization 
that the years are piling up and 
that we are close on to middle 
age. Then inevitably comes the 
thought: “What will I be doing 
at ‘sixty-five?” 


I look around-me and think 
of. the men I knew at twenty- 
five. How strong and, healthy 
they all were then! How full‘ 
of promise and great dreains of 
the future! 


: Success in large measure hag come 
to some of them, and I am glad. 
Others have known the tragedy of 
dreams faded out, and I can read in 
their-eyes that they have given up. the 
struggle and are content to stay where 
they are—fatlures at forty! 


And when I analyze the: lives of 
these men I find the answer to the 
success Or failure of many, in one 


word—H ealth. 


Out of every 100 healthy men who 
are 25 years old today, statistics indi- 
caté that 36 will. be dead at 65—653 
will be dependent on relatives or charity 
for support—only 5 .will be well-off— 
only 6 will be self-supporting. It is 
indeed tragic. The Charity Organ- 
fization Society of New York City 
shows the relation of ‘health and 
wealth in» the following significant 
sentence: “In general, it. might be 
said amg A of the families under 
the care of the Society had members 
who were physically unfit.” 


We are average Americans, you and 
I, and [ want to tell you something of 
the need and value of periodic health 
éxaminations, and what they have 
done for me. 


I want you to forget, if you can, 
that this is an advertisement and to 
view-.it. in the same broad, helpful 
spirit of sincerity with which it is 
written—to heed it, I might almost 


hope, as you would heed the advice of - 


the world’s foremost physicians. 


Don’t Neglect Your Health 


WE all know that disease does not 

develop over night. -Precedjng 
every illness there is a period of-grad- 
ual breaking-down that you are not 
wholly conscious of at the time, but 
which reduces your natural powers of 
eo resistance. 


¥ 


The trouble with many of us is that 
we don’t know any more ut our 
bodies than the average schoolk-boy. 
Many a man realizes he isnot at the 
top-notch of efficiency, yet is afraid to 
see his doctor. Almost blindly he 

hy ised his. way through life, fearful 

isea 


se and suffering, yet taking no 


pre to prevent it. 


I have no doubt at all that nine-peo- 
ple out of every.ten who. read-this: 
afticle will_admit that they-realize the 
value -of Bay physical examina- 
tions. 


: Gis be seven will ssiimed hi palates 
roe examination: without delay. But” 
. ‘tion.-and -the re: of © 

siness. will dull ihe edge of resolu- 


‘ 


The "Tragedy ‘of 


Out of every 100 heaithy men, 25 years 
old today, this is whe. meprene by age 65; 








Which. class will 


you be in at ‘65? 


The relation of Health and W ealth. 
People die too soon. 


tion for some of them and only four or 
five willactually get the examtination. 

I know exactly how it is, because 
just a little over two years ago i was 
reading a Life.Ex- 


tested my’ heart, lungs,. kidneys, 
stomach, liver,~and’ general bodily 
condition—took my blood-pressure— 


made a microscopic examination of . 


my blood — tested 





tension Institute 
advertisement my- 
self. 

I saw the logic of 
its arguments, and 


Officers and. Directors 
HON..WILLIAM H. TAFT — 
Chairman of the Board 


oa ROF. IRVING FISHER 
£ Hygi Ref Board 


my eyes and ears— 
examined my teeth 
—pored over my 
personal . history 
blank for traces of 





I decided to do 


- hereditary dis 
GORGAS ~ Bs me Fe 


something. But MAY. GEN. WM. C i ]} told me about 
thea— EUGENE LYMAN FISK, M.D. || the quarterly ‘uri- 
I put the coupon Medica) Director nalyses—titeratly 
in my pocket and HAROLD A. LEY made. a spot map 
proceeded to forget JAMES mage Re rer of my body and my 
it for three weeks— : Secretary entire life. 
forgot it, in fact, HENRY: H. BOWMAN I tell you frankly 
until one of my sists Mo ah ore that that examina- 
friends was sud- tion has added ten 


denly stricken and 
I got to: wondering 
if | was as funda- 
mentally well as I 
thought I was. So 
I. took the Insti- . 


. tute’s examination. 


It was.the most thorough thing of 
its kind I have-ever known. They 


didn’t miss a single part of me. ‘They 


ROBERT W.. DE FOREST 
Vice-President American Red Cross 


ARTHUR W: EATON 
President Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


EDWARD L. PIERCE. 
President Solvay 





years to my life. 
You can’t imagine 
what a load it has 
taken off my mind. 
I now. know exact- 
ly where I stand 
and just what I’ve 

got ‘to-do if I want 0 live out “my. 
allotted three-score-years-and-ten. ~ 


Process 
“N.Y. 











1} ee » Standardised a, Physical Examination 
the Institute, which bo ae =. 
‘nation of ea say 
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What the Annual Health Service Includes: - 








LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. vs 
+ REN Boney Pitt Sees, > Blew York Raby 


Depts 19-A) > 






Mid 


‘country and abroad. © 


- live in. New York and vicinity are 


~ pendency. & 


- coupon and.Jearn all about the Life. 


lle A Age 


Ex-President Taft Interested 


“HE -Life Extension Institute was ae 
founded more than fou: ago 
by ex-President Taft, Alexander rae 
ham Bell, Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, 
Robert W. de Forest and. one hu 
eminent authorities in ‘che 













The one and only p s of te, 
Institute is just thise To Pear 
broadcast the principles of hea 
every-man pete woman ought to know 
to avoid disease and n suffer- 
ing, and to provide regular periodic. 
health examinations at a moderate 
price to people in all. walks of life. 


The Institute gives to all its mem-.  - 
bers appropriate hygienic guidance ~ 
and instruction, but does not : adage 
in its service medical or surgical treat-_ 
ment. If the impairments found are_ 
serious, the member is told of ‘the 
need of medical, surgical or dental 
attention, and is informed of the 
type of treatment that would be most 
advantageous. 


The Life Extension Seachewen is a: 
public-welfare organization on a self- 
supporting basis. “Two-thirds of the « 

its are set aside in a trust fund - 
for public health work of a ‘national < 
scope. 

More than 100,000 men and women 
have been examined by the Institute 
and have received in addition “its” 
guidance and instructions. It makes ~ 
no difference where. you live. ~The ~ 
Institute comes to. you wherever you. 
are. It has its Head Office right; in~. 
New. York, and a staff of 5,000 

hysicians in all é rcp a the United 
tates. 


Examinations of subscribers who ~ 



























































made at the main office of the Insti- 
tute, 25 West 45th Street—on~ap- 
intment by telephone or letter— © 
i tween the hours of 9 A. M.-and-« 
5 P.M. Visitors are always welcome - 
oF the office of the Institute. An op- 
portunity is thus afforded. to learn. 
of the work of the Institute and what 
membership means to you personally. 
Women physicians are available at 
the main office for women members 
who prefer them. : 


We are” average Americans, . you 
and I, and I come to you today to 
urge you not to put it off. Business 
is important—pleasureé i is important— 
but nothing is more important than - 
health. Without health there can be 
no success——no sixty-five without de- 


Don’t. put it off. “Send in the : 
Extension Institute—the | high char-~ 
acter of the men behind it—the de- 
tails of its ag gate de physical exami- 
nation—the quarterly urinalyses—the 
monthly health th journals, the ner 
Well Soleus, PY eee ee 






















Ravachol, King of the Anarchists 


( Continued from Page 11) 


ping him on the shoulder, said with the 
usual French politeness: “Pardon me, 
Monsieur, I wish to say a few words to 
you.” Ravachol, taken by surprise, re- 
terted: “I don’t know you, Sir.” “But I 
know you; you are Ravachol,” broke in 
the Inspector, “and if you make a move 
I'll blow your brains out,” at the same 
time pointing a revolver at the man. 
Quickly the detectives, who, from their 
vantage point, had witnessed the scene, 
jumped on Ravachol, threw him on the 
ground and handcuffed him, dragging 
him literally to a. cab which was in 
‘waiting around the corner. 

The arrest of Ravachol quickly became 
known, the newspapers published extras, 
and the Boulevard Magenta, in which 
was situated the restaurant Véry, became 
a place of pilgrimage. 

The restaurant itself became a Pa- 
risian attraction; the provincial, the 
stranger temporarily in the French cap- 
ital, every man and woman of Paris 
visited the place. M. Véry, like all 
Frenehmen, perceived quickly his oppor- 
tunity for advertising purposes. The 


table where Ravachol had taken luncheon - 


was polished and repolished until it 
shone in a resplendent light; an appro- 
priate inscription was carved on it: 
“Here ate Ravachol the day of his ar- 
rest.” 

Paris and France felt relieved and 
everybody, particularly the police, was 
happy. - But this happiness did not last 


While Ravachol’s past was being in- 
vestigated by a Judge appointed for that 
purpese, aceording to Fretich custom, 
Paris was suddenly startled by a new 
anarchistic crime. 

The restaurant Véry was blown to 
smithereens in broad daylight, several 
patrons were killed or injured, Véry, the 
owner of the place, had his two legs shot 
off, his wife under the terrific shock 
beeame a raving maniac, while the 
waiter received but slight injuries. 

Again the police were accused of eare- 
lessness, again excitement ran high. As 
the day approached for the trial of Rav- 
achol, unusual precautions were taken to 
protect the magnificent Palais de Justice 
(Court House) and all those who directly 
or indirectly had business there during 
the trial. 

Criminal procedure in France is in- 


(Cour d’Assises) give room for thought 
and for criticism to an American who 


witnesses the proceedings. 








known as most elequent debaters, which 
fact -explains’ why the courtroom was 
crowded te suffocation by men most emi- 
nent in the field of Kiterature. — 
The task of the State’s attorney was 
comparatively easy, Ravachol having ad- 
mitted his guilt.- Lagasse, his counsel, 








did not attempt to whitewash the crim- 
inal; the trend of his oratory was to con- 
vince the jury that, the father and grand- 
father of. his client having committed 
murder in their time, crime was heredi- 
tary in the Ravachol family and -that 
therefore the capital punishment dBked 
for by the State would not constitute a 
just verdict. 

The jury was evidently impressed with 
the argument, as, by a vote of 7 to 5, it 


conviction or for acquittal; a majority 
¥ote of the twelve men is recognized as 
sufficient. The “ extenuating - circeum- 
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whom the court sentenced to hard labor 


tt towerr, dd nt winma- | THE. BLISS REPRODUCER 


by this verdict, as he was subsequently 
tried for the murder of the “Old Her- 
mit,” which he had committed a few 
years before his anarchistic exploits. He 
was sentenced to death and ‘was executed 
in Paris in June, ‘892. 

So ends the story of Ravachol, King 
of Anarchists. 


~ One and Another 


Her words were dipped in vinegar 
And left_a sting behind; 

“ She’s so sincere,” her kind friends said, 
“ She always speaks her mind.” 





Her heart was filled with kindest 


CORA LAPHAM HAZARD. 
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Direct from the fishing boats here at Old Gloucester: 
I've been shipping to homes (I never. sell dealers) 
for 32 years. 100,000 families have accounts with 
me, just as they do with their butcher or grocer. 
“* Second to None ” is the standard I have set for my 
goods, Anything we send you must piatch up to this 
in your estimation—or it will cost you nothing. 
Frank . Baws 


President and Founder F. &. Davis Co. 
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Ihe choicest of fat, Fall 
fish direct to you from the 
boats. No heads or tails; 
all white, thick meat, full- 
flavored, altogethdr different 
from the store kind: Our Sea 
Food Cook Book tells you 
how to serve this delicious 
fish in many different ways. 
Delivered pr . ) 


price, fish, 
7 or 8 to 10-4b: pail, $5.20 















Frank b. dunt 
FRESH LOBSTER Shrimps. ar 
suitable 
ete 
é tells you all about 
Right out of the sea this lobster wecs ee 
-- comes to you as fresh and crisp le ag 
(only the choice pieces) and full paar ep pet pound, 35°) selected shrimps are 
of wholesome goodness as though Davis’ Delivered Price: : “5 eapiotied 2 ly a a weak 
you tad taken & from the shell alow for any.of the foots Tor cook ‘helt ae, 
yourself. There are a score of de Sant ‘We send wit cor to Serve Tbe rie rte 
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how. - Delivered price, No. 1/2 tins, 
per doz., $7.50. 
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